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ON HYSTERALGIA, OR IRRITABLE UTERUS. 
BY DR. D. DAVIS. 
In that very excellent work De. Davia, wo 


find an article on hysteralgia, which we deem w of notice. 
term was first given to the complaint by the late Dr. having pre- 
viously gone under the names of ‘ - menstruation ’’—“ ulerme 


irritation ”—<‘* chronic inflammation of the uterus,” &c. Dr. Gooch’s 
description of hysteralgia is adopted by cot. aetinn, who. next proceeds 
to criticise the theory of Dr. Gooch, who considered bynerne as a 
ly unconnected with inflammation, and not,ead- 
struc 
te This ible theory says Dr. D.), of an exquisitely painful dis- 
ease, the of i action the affected 


become the subjects of a painful Panachay a truly rbeume- 
talgic affection, without being followed, any more than in the other cese, 
‘by a malignant disorganization of structure? It is well known that the 


isordered menstruation, leucorrhoea, etc.; but. i 

oir follow, that such morbid conditions are essentially independent of all 
Or rather, is it not demonstrable that of some, of 
ay inflammatory action is an essential attribute ? Aad 

we find that such painful states, such demonstrably inflammatory af- 

tions, may be sustained for many years without 
disorganization of structure. The limits subsisting between. the 
mena respectively of irritation and inflamination, are not yet ishad 
swith sufficient ision to enable us to determine with confideace 


| 


in- 
of 
neumatalgic affections, jor example, such as lumbago and sc » Wwith- 
out connecting with them the idea of an inflammatory condition of the 
tissues principally concerned ; and yet on that account, who ever sup- 
poses that such inflammatory actions bave a natural. and necessary ten- 
end in nant tion of structure? If. muscular 
uterus is not uently st very 
| funr-tional we see in 
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m which a more accurate is would ena 
chanced ty inflammation. Io the description of the 
irritable uterus as above quoted, we encounter several symptoms which 
are known to be constant accompaniments of inflammatory action. All 
the causes of the Gooch, as 


auae, there is also unquestionably a morbid over-distension of its 
the of and this is, after all, 

importanc to attend to, inasmuch as it 
Dears i tely on the principal ‘aenure the treatment to be adopted. 
‘The designation given by Dr. Gooch of ‘the irritable uterus’ to the 
distressing malady which he has here so admirably described, is therefore 
80 far , a8 it leaves out of view one of its original, and per- 
haps its very principal constituent, viz. A PAINFUL OVER-PLENITUDE 
‘OF A PART AT LEAST OF THE INTERNAL ILIAC AND PUBIC SYSTEMS 
oF BLOopvEsseLs. Such a condition of the bloodvessels in question is 
more or less an obvious result of the occasional causes by which the 


disease is represented as being most frequently produced. It is 

and ted by whatever exertions or cahet causes which may be 

supponed to increase the over-distension of the uterine 
author recollects the case of a painful affection of the 


which was incurred by a gentleman some mo ears med 
“exertion in walking. At was greatly in- 
personal 


‘efcise. ives, however, note 0 severe fo render 
consequently became a chronic affection, 
abated of ite inal violence, has never 
ened fo inconvenience. Now the will easily 
recognize analogy between the occasional causes res 
be not of a nature to be identified with a state of inflammation in the one 
case, it would of course be quite proper to ae its existence in the 
other. On the other hand, an over-extension of tissue in the one case 


} power was followed successively by an over-extension of fibres 
inflammation of the ‘ajured tissues. Of the fact of 


166 
ory, at least one of no inconsiderable vascular congestion ; for in addi- 
‘abatement, according to the degree of rest which could be afforded to 
the affected limb, and to more or less exacerbation, according to its ex- 
what is known to take e in the other. In the foot case a state of 
ex 

| and a slo 
Ba why 
‘them in 
would 
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part, and the immersion of it for an hour or two afterwards in hot water, 
or the assiduous application for an equal length of time of hot fomenta- 


benefit of two or three weeks’ most perfect rest. But it may be very 
well asked, whether the idea of exclusive irritation could be so 
direcily to lead to the proper practice in such a case, as that of inflam- 
mation, or of that even of congestion of the vessels of the part conse- 
quent “" the application of the previous injury. The author thinks 
not. For the same reason, he therefore thinks that the new designation 
of Dr. Gooch, as applied to the morbid condition of the uterus, which 
in many respects he has most ey described, may have the effect 
of leading practitioners to an inert procrastinating practice. About 
two years ago a case occurred within the cognizance of the author, v 
well suited to illustrate the tendency of a name to impose upon a w 
mind, in an affair precisely of the kind, or rather in the instance of the 
very disease which we are now describing. Mrs. S. of B. Cresvent, a 
very delicate lady, of about thirty years , and the mother of a nu- 
merous young family, had been the subject of much uterine irritation for 
about eight months, for the relief of which nothing very efficient had 
been done by her ordinary medical attendant. The husband, without 
giving any intimation to that gentleman of his intention, requested the 
posters reporter of the case to pay his lady a professional visit, and to 
vor him with his opinion of the nature of her malady, and of its 
ble issue. The neck of the uterus was found exceedingly painful and 
considerably swollen ; but without structural pai oa The pa- 
tient was greatly attenuated, and very pale and spiri The case was 
reported as one of no urgent danger, but nevertheless one involving some 
ultimate risk, if the present symptoms, which were represented as those 
of a peculiar of could not i 
requested to see patient agaio, be suggested propriety is be- 
ing met by the family medical attendant. But that person was unap- 
peasably offended at the husband for requesting another opinion without 
previously consulting him and without bis consent, and declined all further 
on = case. In time, however, afterwards, upon 
author’s opinion, great pains to represent it as being 
totally aofounded : adding, that if it s be acted upon, the practice 
would soon prove fatal to the unbappy patient. The neck of the uterus, 
it has been already stated, was considerably swoilen. With the aid of a 
. it was seen to be also in a state of intense ial inflamma- 
tion. an fe. eaem portion was of a vividly red color, similar to that 
of external genital ces when become the seat of a recent 
affection. A quantity of viscid mucus was seen distilling from the uterine 
decessor, the author hesitated not to order four leeches to be forthwith 
applied to the orifice of the uterus. This duty was performed by the 
very intelligent midwife of the Maternity Charity, whose useful services 
in this respect, be bas already had occasion to notice. He was induced 
to limit the number of leeches to four, in consequence of observing bow 
intensely the vaginal part of the organ was charged with blood. The 


the or on an : also to the i limb the 
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quantity of blood obtained amounted to at least ten ounces, and the ab- 
Sstraction of it was almost immediately followed by the happiest results. 
After an attendance of about three months, a ees the application 
of between four and six leeches whs repeated or five times, the 
author on retiring had the pleasure of leaving his fair patient in a state of 
much comparative comfort, of almost total freedom from the distressing 
aoe the uterus which had recently embittered her existence, and in 


but which had been in no degree mitigated by the soothing and strengt 


organ, the removal of which, by the depleting measures y describ- 
» made way for the eventual subduction also of the accompanying irri- 


doabt but early and efficient vascular depletion would be quite as benefi- 
cial in all cases of the former, as they would probably prove in either of 
those of the latter. But would the is of a mere irrita 


A a one of these cases directly lead to such a practice ? 
Again, the author thinks not. He accordingly finds local bleeding 
Dr. Gooch under his second head of remedial measures ; w 
supposition of an over-fulness of the vascular system of the affected 
hme would naturally point to the relief of such a state as a FIRST 
Weasore. But if the disease be one of irritation and not of inflam- 
tation, nor of any condition of the parts allied to that of inflammation, 
‘why bleed at all? Because probably the utility of the practice had been 
yo ge a experience before the theory of the irritable uterus 
had presented itself to the mind of its talented propounder.” 
‘From the above observations it is evident that the author considers 
vascular depletion as forming the main feature of the treatment. But 
er bloodletting, he thinks, can rarely be necessary. The disease is 
peal, and local abstraction of blood from the os uteri be avers to be the 
bést remedy. ‘The complaint is usually concealed for a long time, and 
consequently the cure ‘is rendered thereby tedious. The application of 
four leeches to the os uteri will generally secure the abstraction of eight 
‘or ten ounces of blood, and be succeeded by relief of the symptoms. 
‘The second most important measure is the horizontal position—and these 
two means, if early had recourse to, would soon reduce the disease ; but 
‘when become chronic, then the recovery is tedious. | 
~* '¢"Phere is, however, one point of tice, in reference to this form 
the disease, to which the reader will do well to pay particular atten- 
yn: The subjects of ‘ the irritable uterus’ are not always unsuscep- 
'tible of wer On the event of conception _—_ place during 
‘a period of remission of its rate symptoms, the medical attendant 


and the earlier months of 
ion, insist ‘upon the ‘strictest epts in 


i was in this case very probab | irritability of the uterus, which had 
been the family attendant as the patient’s peculiar malady, 
icines ex m for its rehef ; but t was also most 
é inquestionably much positive inflammation of the vaginal portion of that 
ability. inthe case Ol THE IRRITABLE UTERUS, there Is a period 
recency and oe ng acuteness of symptoms as certainly as there is in 
those of the irritable tumor of the breast, and of painful affections of knee 
and ankle-joints from over-extension of their ligaments ; and there is little 
| 
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to the observance exclusively of the horizontal position. The action of 
tation introduces a great change into the uterine system. During the 
t four months it places the uterus in a situation to be in a great measure 
secure from the attacks, if not altogether beyond the reach of some of 


prodigious dev parts 

nature is observed to exhibit a power of self restoration and adjustment 
yn gy ng state, which at no other time nor under any. other 
circumstances she 


as 
tutes. Battley’s laudanum thrown into the rectum will often succeed, 
where it is found to disagree if taken into the stomach. As an aperient, 


panied by obesity, Dr. D. has seen good effects from mercury, a8 an 


ON THE RE-PRODUCTION OF THE CRYSTALLINE LENS, AFTER 
THE OPERATIONS FOR CATARACT. 


We shall confine ourselves to describing shortly the actual observations 
and experiments narrated in the memoir of M. Mayer, and refer our 
readers for more extended details to the J number of the Archives 
Generales and Journal Complementaire, which have formed a new-year’s 
marriage, and are to be associated in future. He examined the eye of 
an o.d woman, on whom the operation of couching had been 
several years previously. There was no trace of the depressed lens ; the 
vitreous substance occupied its place, and immediately behind the ante- 
rior wall of the crystalline capsule, was observed the posterior wall or 

er with the vitreous humor pressing forward upon it. The 

others do not however with the statement, and MM. Cottreau 
and Leroy d’Etiolle have always found that the lens was really sod i 
fectly reproduced in animals, after the operation of extraction. 1 
following experiments, among many others, were performed by | 


he lens was extracted from the left eye of a rabbit, which was ki 
three days alberwarde. No trace of a new Jens wes found at this 


e to ormer complaint, to have the opportunity of commencing 
a new life. If, during that period, she could be induced to keep ber 
bed, in the most literal sense of that expression, for six weeks or two 
months, she would almost certainly secure herself against a relapse of 
her complaint subsequently to her confinement. In e of the 
rate prolapsion o uterus orw uct, @ 
cure may frequently be obtained by the pa- 
tient confining herself to her bed, and maintaining. rigidly the horizontal 
position for at least five or six weeks subsequent to her next delivery.” 
Anodynes are necessary, and opium is the most efficient ; but as it too 
often confines the bowels, and checks the biliary secretion, hemlock, - 


on the 4th, 6th, or 7th ; but on the Sth, the 
contained a small ring of substance, Codd be 
the capsule. At the end of one month a large ring of 
substance occupied the place of the removed lens. In ano- 
i ined about the same time after the operation, a large 
with an opening in the centre, was found in the cap- 
lens. In eight weeks the 
white points arra in a circle, having an 
middle ; in four months half it wis 
regenerated ; for it was deficient at the centre, leaving there 
rin aperture, at the place where the capsule had been cut during 
pert has given us an account of four dissections, at different 
periods after the operation on the human subject. 

In the first, the patient had been couched eight years and a half before 
his death. Io the place of the crystalline capsule, two semilunar whitish 
cheesy formations were formed, attached by their peri in to 
the zonule Zinnii, and floating free at the inner margin ; t wore Geitel- 
less the remains of the crystalline capsule. The new crystalline was 

com absorbed, but a small pi original capsule was 
found i in the vitreous humor. 

Case 2.— Three Months after Couching. In the place of the former 
Jens ing observed an anoular transparent gelatinous deposit, im- 
perfect at the centre, which was occupied with a Gne, almost diaphanous 
and arachnoid membrane, situated right behind the. pupil, and forming a 
septum between the aqueous and vitreous humors. 

Case 3.—Two Years Couching. Similar appearances were 
discovered. A ri of ofthe of 
in the situation of the lens of the left eye ; in the right one, which had 
been also operated on, the new deposit was only semicircular, the upper 
part of the circle ing deficient. Probably the cause of this was that, . 
upper half of the capsule had been completely 
torn 


Case 4.—Three Years after .—The annular “‘ renflement,” 


i 


I 


we find isolated points or grains. These 
the simple reason that grains are perfectly transparent, the ca- 

aque. The preceding facts sufficiently show that there is a 
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equally convex on both its i Margy ball en quite free from any adhe- 
sions to the uvea. 

It is to be kept in mind that in order to display the annular crystalline 
substance, the eye must be immersed in strong alcohol, by which the 
new deposit is rendered slightly ue. Soemmering was at first 
ded tc etermine wheter wt rely for the removed 
or was merely a product of inflammation ; was speedily satisfied 
that the former was the case. — — 
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re-production, although an imperfect one, of the crystalline lens ; but we 
have reason to believe that an indispensable condition is a sound and 
healthy state of the capsule, and especially of its front layer ; if this be 
either mnuch torn and destroyed, or if it be rendered opaque by disease, 
there is no regeneration of the crystalline. In all probebilit » the secre- 
tion of the new substance ‘is chiefly, if not altogether, from the inner sur- 


intimately to the contained crystalline, no traces of the cavity or liquor 
of M i can be henceforth discovered. She 
proceeds vavariabl from the circumference to the centre ; is always 


rated during the operation ;—the rent in the capsule is occupied with — 


ter moon, the horns of which nearly towch each other. In the experi- 
ment on the rabbit, which was allowed to live for four months and a half 


pian “ey gp ‘and Soemmering state that they have found the 
ine free and unadherent to its capsule ; the observations 


far 
the eye and its appendages may resume their original volume 
Journal 


DRY CUPPING. a 
Mr. Roseartson, an intelligent surgeon residing in High Holborn, has 
ublished some interesting cases of pain i are. on various causes rée- 
fleved by dry cupping. The cases in which he would recommend it are 
those in which the pain is dull though severe, deep-seated, chronic, not 
much increased by pressure, or has refused to yield to ordinary means. 
The way in which he generally employs the remedy, is to throw a very 
minute bit of paper touched with or turpentine, lighted, into a large © 
glass or tumbler, and press itdown in the usual way. This is a very 
effectual and a very convenient method of obtaining the requisite exhaus- 
tion, and is attainable when the regular cupping apparatus is not. We 
will select two cases out of eight related by Mr. Robertson. They are 


Case I.—Spasmodic Pain in the Loins, post Coitum. 
‘* A stout young geritleman, and in fine health, was seized shortly after 
ion, with most violent deep-seated pain in the region of the left 


| anterior or as adheres 
of. hich is filled up cellular 1 
part of its capsule, an opening which is up with a fine ‘tis 
sue. 
after the operation of extraction, the new crystalline bad this form, with 
a ros space in the middle, occupied by a cellular web. 
whic ve made do not coincide in this respect wi irs ;—it is @ 
point left open for examination. It is worthy of remark, that the mass 
of the new crystalline almost always exceeds that of the original ; but 
that the entire eye very generally becomes somewhat shrunk and con- 
tracted for some time after the operation. This shrinking is found to ex- 
tend even to the optic nerve, and that, too, beyond the decussation as 
_ 
| most | | most 


. that he was unable to walk, stand, or sit. Lying on 
his back , Or on a sofa, gave a little, and only a little, relief, and 
frequently did not relieve him at all. He had been often attacked simi- 
 Jarly before, aud traced it distinctly to connection. The peculiar sensa- 

tion in the part commenced immediately after coitus, and could be felt 
distinctly increasing more and more till it ended in a paroxysm. Some- 
times the sensation went off altogether, particularly if he carefully k 
the bent position ; but when it did not, four or five hours w 


ease. 
months’ interval it returned a third time, and leeching, 
very great extent, seemed to have alt lost its power. 
ter and some internal medicines were prescri 
relief, when I ordered 20 leeches to the anus ; this, the recum- 


bear almost any pressure on the part 


H in 

_ | [felt loath to bleed him to such an extent as had been requisite for- 
merly to subdue it. Leeches were not at this time conveniently to be 
had, and I determined to try the effect of dry cupping. A very large 

tumbler was put over the part, kept on for a minute or two, till it seemed 

to gall him ; taken off, and replaced three or four times. The effect 
i me. One minute after it went on, the 
was felt ; the pain was entirely ; so afraid was 

it on i 


muscles! This he declared he cared not for. It was a trivial thing 
with the dreadful and insufferable pain in his side. I knew 
ears afterwards, and though the cause was continued as before, 
this 

_ Mr. supposes, that the pain in this in- 


Case II.—Pain in the Left Unbilical Region 
interesting y lady, the wife of a friend of my own, left 


and was » blistered, purged, and put through all the 


,» At length she was obliged to be brought home by short stages, a dis- 
of 40 or BO miles ;'and was relieved by nti 


17% Dry Cupping. 
‘wes attacked werey while walking home, and had very nearly fallen 
down in the street. In another he was awoke in the night. Twenty or 
thirty leeches relieved it the first time. In about two months it came on 
egain, when bleeding at the arm, and 70 leeches over the seat of pain 
ee cotning on. This was at midnight (connection 
having taken place some four hours ered Ags when I saw him 
the pain in the left lumbar region seemed frightful, deep-seated, and of 
that iar nature, that he could 
cA 
—— for | 
formed ; and when about half way, was seized, while in the carriage, 
with most violent pain in the left umbilical region. Her husband man- 
dag easy journi remained about 
weeks, 
_ Famifications of the strictest anti istic system. 
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mata, which brought away some discolored hardened feces. Her men- 
strual periods had for ae been attended with extreme pain. During 
the two years which followed marriage, she was said to have had two 
oa During the third she miscarried again, and was getting 
round, when I was suddenly sent for, on account of an alarming pain in 
the very spot which had formerly been so productive of suffering. She 
been lying , and bad been 
eating drinking nothing to produce it. hial discharge weat 
‘het asthe ever since her 

former attack, used Maw’s instrument. Leeching was » but 
- to this I objected, on account of the loss of blood she had sustained so 
lately, and from the effects of which she had not as yet recovered. 
I determined first to try dry cupping ; she assented, and as the t 


MEDICAL IMPROVEMENT.—NO. VI. 
(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) ‘ 


It is difficult to teach a self-sufficient, ial man, who has a certain 

uickness of parts, that enables him to have at immediate command all. 

little that he knows, or to make him feel his deficiency so as serious- 

to endeavor to correct his faults and to supply his defects. Upon this 

» where it unfortunately exists, it is usually next to impossible to 

make much impression. It is hoped, however, that at the present day 

we have few regular physicjans of this character. The great body of 

practitioners, it is med, lament their imperfections, and be 

cota ata they could realize that the means were within their 
reac 


It is generally of no service to lament the defects of preparatory edu- 
cation, and be complete of a want of opportunities, which were either not 
improved or never possessed. Reflections of this kind are usually 
a poor apology for what we have in our power to remedy, and can 
very little good, except as they call the attention to the means of educat-— 
ing the rising generation. With those who are already in practice, the 
question is—What can be done now? The answer is at hand. 

Every physician in New England can take and read the Boston Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal, every week, just as easily as he can peruse 
his newspaper. If he will only subscribe for it six months, and read it 
regularly, by that time he will become interested in it, and will be as 
anxious for the arrival of the Boston mail on the day of its publication, 
as he is to look for his gazette containing the news by a late foreign ar- 
rival.* Should he happen to be an exception to the general rule, aud 
after taking the work for half a year, still feel no interest in it, let him 


these and other remarks, that the a Sa eee 


tn the of whale view the station of comme 


with her husband and me about ‘ the very troublesome wife’ the formor 
had. It never returned.” —Lancet. 
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only make an occasional communication ; the periodical will then surely 
 Tiiabas-cnaetaie of knowledge, the experience of the 

n almost ev partment wledge, the experience of the pre- 
sent centu ais dimmenaatid that the hebdomadary sheet is by far the 
best way of diffusing information among the working men, the active 
‘members of society, of whatever calling or profession. The perusal of 


ing and communicating the best practical information. Almost all 
kinds of know are now diffused by tracts and cheap journals. ill 
essions, and alinost all practical men except physicians, look for the 
notices of things which concern their calling, in their weekly perio- 
dicals. It is just the same with those physicians who have learned the 
importance of reading weekly medical journals. A physician of distinc- 
tion, who has been accustomed to peruse many of the principal medical 
periodicals, not only of our country, but of Great Britain and France, 
and from the variety and extent of his learning ought not to be an infe- 
rior judge, has been often heard to say that he has found much more 
useful practical matter, particularly for an American physician, in a 
given number of pages of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, and 
*w its predecessor, the Medical Intelligencer, than he has been in the 
in the same quantity of reading, in any other single 
ical periodical. 

_ It is not here meant to undervalue monthly, quarterly, and other jour- 
nals. Many of them are very necessary for recording and preservi 
the larger essays of the day. In fact; a sufficient number of them wi 
always be sought after and perused by those who have formed a taste for 
medical literature by constantly reading the weekly . There need, 
therefore, be no j ies between these various uctions—the ear 
the taste for reading, the more will every species of useful ing be 
his brings No one branch flourish 

us to an important point. Noone ‘h is apt to flouri 
alone. As soon as a physician has become attached to the literary and 
scientific parts of his profession, by constantly and habitually ogg his 
weekly periodical, and probably one or two other journals, he will fre- 
omy Se occasion to consult works of a larger size, and become desi- 
rous extensive information. His taste is formed, the sphere of his 
mental vision is enlarged, and he «loes not rest satisfied so as he is 
deficient in any kind of knowledge which is conducive to the improve- 
ment of his profession. Such a man can scarcely fail of becoming use- 
ful and eminent, and of havi respect and influence. He will find his 
studies, instead of being a hindrance, actually to suppot and assist him in 
the performance of his practical duties. t he before accomplished 
in the dark, or in a routine, which was at hazard, sometimes right and 
sometimes wrong, he will now perform intelligibly, and with as great a 


ly paper is not a an amusement | uring 
of time which always occur, even under the most pressing calls of pro- 
fession or occupation. No man can long retain his health, who does not 
allow himself time sufficient to read a weekly journal, upon subjects pe- 
culiarly adapted to his employment. , 
In department except medicine, the period has gone by, and 
the | is removed, that a | or volume is for 
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degree of certainty as the scientific state of his profession and common 
will admit. 

t is not by any means a visionary ition, to imagine that physi- 
cians, as a body, may become thus ps and remyredl may be all 
engaged, in earnest, in improving themselves individually and as a 
profession. There are many extensive associations and societies, in the 
various professions and departments of literature and science, im Europe, 
in which there is scarcely to be found a single individual who is not emi- 
nent. One distinguished man always effects others, and has a great in- 
fluence in developing the powers and faculties of those around him: 
Even a small association, when its energies are rightly applied, turns the 
public attention to the objects of pursuit, aud gives a new spring to sci- 
ence. If it could only once be made fashionable for physicians to be 
learned as a body, no ope but those who possessed a taste for study and 
— improvement would think of gaining admittance into the pro- 


ion. 
It is not expected that this series of s medical im 
of be of much avail. i they should be 
the least service, they can only be so by reminding others of their duty, 
and calling abler laborers into the field. Jt is necessary to have the ob- 
es view; and in this point of light, though these humble 
well-meant efforts may possess no other merit, they may contribute a 
mite to keep the subject alive, and so far prevent its falling into oblivion. 
Indeed, if any of the writer’s opinions are inaccurate and objectionable, 
- 80s to be liable to do harm, the genius of the profession will then be 
roused, and abler heads and more skilful hands will be brought to thee 
work. The subject can scarcely be touched, if any impression at all is 
made, without its being liable to have a good result. 


test importance ; but whether the manner has been such as to catch 

attention, or whether these essays may not be such mes produc- 
tions as to prove a burden to the truly valuable journal in which they 
have been with so much indulgence inserted, the writer is unable to sey 
He has long since found that he is an indifferent judge of his own 
ings, so far as to be able to determine beforehand which of them. are 
most likely to meet the public taste. Of one thing, however, he is cer- 
tain. His strong attachment to his profession, and his sincere and ardent 
_ desire for its improvement, must be manifest to all who have attentively 
_ wead either these or his former productions. Ss. . 


| essays were never | | | or | 
ablest members of the profession. It has simply been designed to turn 
the attention of the faculty to the state of medical science among prac- 
tising physicians, and to show that they have sufficient opportunities and 
means for study aod improvement, in the midst of their active duties. 
No precise rules, no systematic plan has been proposed, but mere sug- 
gestions and desultory hints have been thrown out, just as they were 
- | ough the rnind of the writer. The matter is of the 


( ) 
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UNHEALTHY FOOD. 
Tauat unhealthy food proves a cause of disease, is so well understood 
and universally admitted as scarce to need to be formally stated. But 
pers symptoms which result from the use of bad diet, and the 
ifications to which these are subject from oho apart articles em- 
ployed, are subjects still open to investigation, When the food used 
- Contains any article of an active character, such as those usually deno- 
minated poisons, the specific effects of the article will of course be exhi- 
bited, and the symptoms will, according to circumstances, be more or less 
acute. But when the substance used is simply insufficient for the due 
nourishment of the system, although capable of preserving life for a cer- 
tain period, it becomes a highly interesting question, what is the particu- 
lar train of phenomena induced, and to what proximate causes are these 
to be attributed. It might naturally be anticipated that a large part 6f 
the food thus taken should be incapable of assimilation, and should prove 
an inordinate stimulus to the alimentary canal, producing either wernen | 
if the quantity of ingesta taken at any one time were conside 
otherwise, causing irregular movements and colic or diarrhaa by the in- 
_ @reased activity of the usual motion—or by a different modus operandi, 
~ dysentery, enteric inflammation. Again, it might be expected that 
Pre prenmeel. would be small in quantity and vitiated in quality. 
which we expect to morbidly enlarged, exhibiti 
other changes in structure. PAs a ect of this ae oby- 
lopoiesis, would be the altered character of the rege uid, the 
praved nature of the secretions, and the insufficient supply of matter to 
supply the wants of the system. Hence would follow an excessive action 
of the absorbents, at the expense of the muscular and adipose substance 
_ ‘thready accumulated ; consequent to this would be general emaciation 
and debility. Such are the consequences which, on the mere ground of 
ysiological reasoning, we might he led to anticipate from the use of 
nautritious diet. What precise forms of disease would follow, could not 
#0 easily be conjectured. It would be natural to moppors that in this 
state of things any latent propensity to disease would be brought into 
active exercise, that a scrofulous tendency would manifest its effects, 
and that, in a phthisical diathesis, consumption would not fail to a > 
There is also reason to believe, from actual observation, that one effect of 
such a state would be dropsical effusion, either generally into the cellular 
membrane, or local into the cavities, or both. This may be accounted 
for in two ways ; either by supposing a watery crasis of the blood, which 
throws out an unusual amount of serum upon the cavities, and into the 
cubdcutaneous cells ; or by admitting a weakened state of the absorbents, 
which are no longer capable of taking up and removing the serum thus 
accumulated. In dropsy, generally, the lutter is supposed to be the true 
of the disease ; in the particular form of dropsy now alluded 
to, we be more inclined to attribute the effect to the former cause. 
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The following facts, related in the 115th Number of the Edinburgh 
Journal, possess considerable interest in connection with this subject. A 
family in Edinburgh, consisting of a father and mother and three child- 
ren, subsisted for several weeks entirely on potatoes which were gathered 
from the ground, and such as are usually rejected as unfit for use, or 
employed only as food for cattle. These potatoes, asthe matter is ex- 
plained, lie on the ground, where they are exposed to the heat of the sun 

y day, and to the frost at night. By this means, as is supposed, a de- 
ree of decomposition is effected, which causes their unhealthy qualities, 
owever this may be, the potatoes in question are said to have been 
watery in consistence, some of a green, othera of a dark purple, and all 
having an excessively bitter taste. A few days after eating them, the 
whole family were seized with severe eriping pains in the bowels, followed 
by diarrhcea of a green watery kind. These bad effects continued with 
short intervals for about two months, when the physician who relates the 
case was called to the youngest child, an infant of eighteen months, who 
was found exhibiting gangrene of the left cheek, a portion of the integu- 
ment of the size of half a crown being dark, pulpy, and exhaling a fetid 
smell. Other parts of the cheek and neck were swelled, hard, and deep 
red. The mortified part was removed, the wound dressed with stimulat- 
ing ointment, and the child supported by wine till- the healing 
was well advanced. Afterwards, under the influence of a nutritious diet, 
it recovered. Another of the family, aged six years, seen at the same 
time, was found greatly emaciated, with tumid abdomen, and inferior ex- 
tremities anasarcous ; in fact, with confirmed dropsy. Active remedies 
were employed to no purpose, and the child died on the fifth day. The 
abdomen exhibited evident marks of inflammatory action, and there was 
ical effusion to a considerable extent. A third child, aged 4 years, 
exhibited similar symptoms at a rather later period, coming under treat- 
ment the day on which the last patient died. She survived him twelve 
days. Ia the ebdomen was found a very considerable quantity of fluid, 
the mesenteric glands extensively diseased, of various sizes, from a ps 
to a walnut, some solid, and others containing a fluid resembling light- 


, The father and mother of the family seem to have escaped the deve- 
lopment of any dangerous disease. The former exhibited a most 
unhealthy arance, and the latter among various complaints had an 
abortion at four months. 
In the remarks on these cases, which we have already published at 
Jength,-and which the reader will doubtless recollect, the ermpiome 
are very judiciously regarded as consequences of the imper pou- 
‘rishment of the system, and not as the specific effects of the particular 
article of diet employed. That the only case in which recovery took 
place was that in which mortification of the cellular substance had 
sed, isnot a little remarkable, and it is equally so that the 
should have escaped so much better than the children, although the pri- 
mary ey which referred themselves to the alimentary canal were 
wantioned in t them most severely. We have few cases on record of 
actual death from improper diet, where the symptoms and 


, are so particularly described as in the above, and it is for 
‘thie reason among others that we have again introduced the general sub- 
_ject to our readers. | 


~ 
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MEDICAL CHARITY. 

On several occasions we have proposed to the profession the establishment 
of a charitable institution, the object of which shall be to afford pecunia 
aid to the widows and orphans of deceased members of the faculty. e- 
have urged again and again the necessity of such a measure, but as yet 
no ‘movement appears to have been attempted towards its commencement. 
A single writer has not been found to second our views, and it is to be 
fe that the subject has not addressed itself, as it should, to the 
hearts of our brethren. We would renew our solicitatiofs, that it may 
be duly considered, and, if found expedient, an institution of this nature 
be founded without delay. A fund is needed not only for the aid of the 
wives and children of those of our brethren who may be cut off in the 
midst of their career, and before the of practice have enabled them 
to lay up a competence for their families, but for many living members of 
the profession, who are disabled by age or casualty from oe 
comfortable subsistence. When instances of this kind occur, who 

not feel that things ought not so to be—that some organized measures 
should be taken to save the infirm physician from the humiliating resort 
of begging the comforts and even the necessaries of life. And yet with 
this transient feeling the sabject is generally dismissed, till a new case 
calls for a repetition of the emotion occasioned by the first. And so it 
goes on from year to year; all acknowledging and feeling the need of a 
relief fund, and yet no one coming forward with any definite proposal for 
its accumulation. It is not so with other men, and we trust that our 
friends will think of the subject often and seriously, and communicate 
their views upon it freely. 

An example has recertly come to our know , of the indigence and 
‘want of an aged and honorable member of the ulty in a neighboring 
town. Individual © eae have contributed 1, 2,3, 5 dollars for 
assistance. But such individual charity affords but fempor ary relief. If 
this person were a carpenter, or a printer, or a bookbinder, or a black- 
smith, or a painter, or a play actor, he would not be allowed to live in 
want ; for each of thesec of men, and for many others, there are, 
and have been for years, institutions that afford all necessary aid. 

To the particular case alluded to, we ask the attention of . 
in this vicinity. It will be stated fully to any who will call on us, and 
any amount of money that may be left with us for the purpose, will be 
immediately forwarded to the suffering brother. At the same time, let 
this ex serve to illustrate the importance of the institution in ques- 
this Commonwealth in its immediate 


THE DISSECTOR'S GUIDE. 
Tats little volume, which is recently from the press of Allen & Ticknor, 
“we have examined with great care and with unqualified satisfaction. It 
exceeds all similar works in the clearness and accuracy with which it 
points out to the student the position and several relations of the various 
parts of the human body. Mr. Tuson, the author, has long been distin- 
‘use ished as one of the best practical anatomists in land, and is better 
in this country by his beautiful and ingenious work on Myo ey; 
and we need not inform the New England reader that this guide for 
labors of the dissecting room comes to us with increased ) from the 


revision | | | | 
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THE PHYSICIAN'S CASE BOOK. 


Tue same enterprising publishers who have for the student a 
guide to his dissections, have recently republi a Case Book for the 
use of the practising physician. Its arrangement is sufficiently simple 
and convenient, and we trust it may remind our brethren of that part of 
their professional obligation which they are most apt to overlook. The 
benefits of keeping a record of cases that come under our notice, cannot 
be fully appreciated but by those who have perused the plan. The light 
it throws on the ‘difficult department of is in disease, is beyond 
comparison greater than can be obtained vin any. other way. In the hiv- 
tory and treatment of disease, it saves many valuable facts from oblivion, 

is the surest, if not the only method of rendering our present practice 
available to ourselves in a future day, when our opinions shall be con- 
sulted as decisive—available to our ee if any we = to ee in 
our steps—and to the profession at large, if we are inclined to extend our 
usefulness beyond the narrow sphere of individual practice. 

Notes may voquestionably be made with considerable accuracy in a 
common blank book. But the Case Book has the advantage of presenting 
a system by which the whole facts in a case may be stated with great 
brevity, oul yet be perfectly intelligible to any professional reader. {t 
gives a great facility of reference, and is a compact form for preserving 
such scraps of knowledge as we may gather in our — We have 
an English copy of the same book for many years, may be permitted 
perhaps to say that, for ourselves at least, it is quite as valuable a book 
as any we possess. 


Retention of Urine produced by Imperforate Hynen.—This case is related 
by Mr. Cale, surgeon, of Bridgnorth. It is not uninteresting. 
_ & March 26, 1832, | was requested to visit a young lady, aged 16, who 
resided at a considerable distance from this town. e had been ill three 
days and nights, with retention of urine ; and her medical attendant had 
been under the necessity of wpasits her by the introduction of the ca- 
theter, twice daily, during that period. The existence of so distressing a 
disease excited great apprehension ; and my opinion was solicited res- 


_pecting its nature and treatment. found the cause of the ischury to 


consist of an imperforate hymen, which, by totally preventing the dis- 
charge of the menstrual fluid, had produced a mechanical obstruction in 
the urethra. The external orifice of the meatus urinarius was situated in 
a cul-de-sac, and the hymen was tense and slightly protruded. The 
bladder having been evacuated, I proceeded to examine the hypogastri- 

, where I discovered an obvious and considerable enlargement of the 

Sons of an oblong shape, extending nearly to the umbilicus. The lower 
of the abdomen had been increasing in bulk during the last two 
ears, and the breasts were fully devel ; in short, she appeared to be 
in a state of pregnancy. 

The patient being laid on her back, I pushed a double-edged scalpel 
through the hymen, which was very thick and tough ; beginning at the 
upper part just below the meatus. Nearly four pints of tar-like fluid 

out ; after which I continued the incision down to the perineum. 
aperture was thus made capable of admitting two fingers, into which 

a of lint was introduced,” : 
the whole of the menstrual fluid was drawn off, the young lady 


| 
| 

| 
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became hysterical, and so continued for four hours. The am om 
ceased in a few days, a piece of sponge was introduced to keep asunder 
the sides of the vagina at the incisions, and the wound was h by the 
16th April. The hysterical fits continued for some days longer, when 
menstruation occurred, soon after which the hysteria subsided. 
Mr, Coley remarks that he has seen many cases of incomplete ob- 
struction, in which there is a minute aperture at the upper portion of the 
hymen, through which part of the urine ie forced out in drops or in a 
‘mall stream, with great pain, resembling that produced by stone in the 
bladder. As the imperfection exists from the time of birth, it is usually 
discovered when the child has attained the age of three or four years. 
In the cases which Mr. Coley has witnessed, a free incision effected a 
permanent cure. Sometimes the membrane is found double, sometimes 
of extraordinary density.— Provincial Med. and Surg. Transac. Vol. I. 


Severe Scald of the Mouth and Fauces from Boiling Liquor —_ 
A man engaged in the manufactory accidentally sucked in a mouthful of 
the boiliag caustic ley. The effects were most dreadful ; but under the 
judicious treatment of M. Bouillaud, who ordered repeated local and ge- 
ageral depletions, he completely recovered.— Trans. Medical. 


Pus found within the Fibrinous Concretions of the Heart.—Two cases are 
adduced ; one occurred in a syphilitic phthisical patient, the other in the 
who died of tubercular phthisis.—Med. Chirurg. Rev. 


tang fever, 1—typhous fever, 1—child-bed, 1—dysentery, 1—epasms, l—ocariet 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


A Covnssz of Lectures on the Diseases of the Eye will be delivered at the rooms of the Massa- 

Charitable Eye and Ear In » in Boston, to commence the last week in October, and 

eeee eee farther i The the Eye will be illustrated by such cases as attend the In- 

‘or formation y a corner of Summer and Wash- 

of each week, between the hours of 19 o’cieck M. 
September 0th, 1853. eptN. JOHN JEFFRIES. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL LECTURES. 


, Mason Street, Boston, the third Wednesday in October nest, at & quarter 
» Da. Wanner. 


Da. Wesster. 
J Medes, Da. 
Theory and Practice of Physic, | 


Da. Wars. 


na’ WALTER CHANNING, Deen. 
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